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twenty to thirty whites in Monroe, Georgia, waylaid two Negroes and shot them before their wives' eyes. Apparently one of the women recognized the leader of these knaves; he exclaimed, "Go back and get those bitches," and the women were then hauled from an automobile and murdered too. This was not merely a lynching; it was bald massacre. .The Department of Justice went into action, the FBI began a long investigation, and Attorney General Clark promised that indictments would be returned, if possible. The FBI interrogated more than 2,500 people, and 100 witnesses were called before a federal grand jury. But nobody connected with the crime was ever identified, no further action could be taken, and there as of the moment the matter remains.
Talmadge happened to be outside Georgia at the time. Interviewed over radio station WOR, his comment was, "We have officers in Georgia looking out for people. Sometimes it requires several years. I remember when I was a student at the University of Georgia, they caught a murderer after forty years . .. The Bible says we will . . . have crime/' Also he delivered himself of an insouciant comment to the effect that, during his three previous terms, there had been no lynchings in Georgia, and that he "sympathized" with Governor Arnall for what must be his ''chagrin and embarrassment." Mr. Talmadge was wrong about the lynching record. During his years of office fourteen lynchings did take place in Georgia.
In June, 1942, it became known that 30,000 Georgians had been rejected by Selective Service for illiteracy. Talmadge, to take the curse off these figures, and apparently choosing a target at random, announced that "New York" was the most illiterate state in the union, because a lot of waiters there didn't speak English well. It was Mr. La Guardia who happened to be mayor of New York at this time, and he replied with nice venom, "When it comes to illiteracy, the distinguished governor of Georgia talks as an expert and speaks for his own class."
Once Talmadge, who had a wool-hat background and hated cities anyway, boasted that he had "never carried a county with a streetcar in it." He was a relentless New Deal hater, and he once called Roosevelt "that cripple in the White House." He wrote on one occasion that the movement to give Negroes the vote was promoted by "Asiatic-minded scoundrels and alien-minded perverts," and after his election in 1946 he boasted openly, "No Negro will vote in Georgia for the next four years." His entourage was thick with Klansmen, and once during the depression, when he was asked what he would do about the millions of unemployed, he rep plied simply, "Let 'em starve!"
Georgia is a state with a splendid history; it is quite proud of the fact that, tinlike its neighbors Tennessee and Alabama, it was one of the original thirteen. The telephone number at the capitol is 1776. How did Mr. Talmadge fit into this tradition? The question is almost too painful